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Br vr FOLLOWERS OF ME, EVEN ASI ALSO AM OF CHRIST. 


ROM the hiſtory of the life and actions of Saint Paul 

recorded in the New Teſtament, and from his own 
AM. familiar epiſtles, in which the genuine dictates of 
an mn honeſt heart are every where expreſſed without the ſmalleſt 
indication of artifice or concealment, it manifeſtly appears 
that humility was one of the moſt ſtriking features in his 
character. Far from making that oſtentatious diſplay of his 
virtues, which we obſerve in the writings of ſome of the 
antient philoſophers, in a degree which might lead one to 
ſuſpect, that, in their catalogue of virtues, vanity had taken 
B the 


„ 


the place of modeſty; this Chriſtian Apoſtle, after the ex- 
ample of his divine Maſter who was *© lowly of heart, diſ- 
claimed every pretenſion to ſuperior merit, and aſcribed all 
his attainments to the favour of Heaven, ** By the grace of 
God I am what Iam.” «© 


YET we find this eons pattern of humility, propoſing 
his own conduct as an object of imitation to his fellow- 
chriſtians, and particularly exhorting them to exerciſe the 
ſame prudent condeſcenſion, and diſintereſted benevolence 
towards each other, which they had ſeen exemplified in his 
conduct towards them. As I pleaſe all men in all things, 


© not ſeeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that 


T Wore may be faved ; be ye followers of me, even as I am 
«© of Chriſi. | | ; 


Lr him not, however, on this account, be charged with 
having deviated from his general character: let the occaſion 
and the motive be admitted as a - ſufficient apology for his 
conduct. For, why ſhould he who had devoted himſelf to 
the ſervice of his brethren and the ſupport of their common 
cauſe, at the expence of every worldly intereſt, ſcruple to 
call 1 them to follow * e 


Bur, whatever opinion be formed of the conſiſtency of 
the Apoſtle's conduct in this inſtance, or 1n general concern- 
| ing 
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ing | the proptiety of making, on any occaſion, a direct diſ- 
play of one's own merit, no doubt can be admitted with 


reſpect to the utility of holding up to public view, pictures 


of eminent wiſdom and virtue in the characters of others. 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that example is a more 
efficacious and agreeable inſtructor than precept; impreſſing 
the imagination, and intereſting the feelings, at the ſame 
time that it informs the underſtanding; and firing the breaſt 
with that generous emulation, which is the moſt powerful 
incentive to great and uſeful actions. 
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I wWIII therefore make no apology for directing your 
attention, on the preſent occaſion, to the character of an 


Individual, whoſe talents, attainments, and virtues, placed 
him far above the common level of human nature, and 


ſhone through the veil which his modeſty caſt over them, 
with a luſtre and influence which commanded univerſal 
admiration ;—who had an unqueſtionable title to the teſti- 
mony which our Saviour bare to John his fore-runner, He 
was a a burning and a Ng light. ” ; 


WnIIsT I am attempting to delineate the principal fea- 
tures of this eminent character, let it not be ſuppoſed that, 
with the numerous tribe of venal panegyriſts, I am ſubſti- 
tuting a work of fancy i in the room of a copy from nature. 

B 2 "he 
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The picture ſhall be drawn from the life; ant I truſt, thoſe 


who had the happineſs of knowing the originah will be at 
no loſs to diſcover the likeneſs. Nor let it bs! imapined, 
that, in undertaking this difficult taſk, I am influenced by 
the poor ambition of obtaining the applauſe: of farvivors by 
a ſtudied eulogium on the virtues. of the deceaſed; or by the 
weak expectation of giving any additional luſtre” to a- name, 
which ſhines with the unborrowed rays of ſubſtantial merit. 
On an occaſion like this, let it be ſuppoſed that I am influ- 


enced by higher and better motives; let it be believed, 
that I am induced by a deſire, of paying the laſt public 


tribute of reſpect to the memory of a man I eſteemed —a cha- 


racter I revered — a friend I loved; and of aſſiſting my audi- 


ence in learning the leſſons of wiſdom and virtue which ſuch 
an example is, adapted to teaaag .. | 


Taz GREAT. AND GOOD MAN of whom I ſpeak, was en- 
dued with natural powers, which qualified him for high 


attainments and extenſive uſefulneſs ; and the talents which 


he had received from the. great Lord of nature, he did not 
ſuffer to remain unemployed. Clearneſs of perception, 
ſtrength of judgment, vigour of imagination, and warmth 
of feeling, were in him moſt happily united. a 


e i- 


WIT this rare combination of natural advantages, he 


early devoted himſelf to learning, in that profeſſion in which 
he 


E833 


he apprehended his abilities and acquiſitions would be moſt 
uſeful to the world. And by a judicious diſpoſition, and an 
aſſiduous improvement of his time, both during the period 
of his elementary ſtudies, and through all the labours of his 
more. advanced years, he obtained an acquaintance. with 
literature and ſcience, more extenſive and accurate than 
uſually falls to the ſharefof one man. 


Is the ſeveral branches of learning, which are more imme- 
diately connected with the profeſſion of the Chriſtian miniſtry, 
he was an eminent maſter. All the great queſtions concern- 


ing the nature, faculties, and operations of the human 
mind—concerning the foundation and extent of moral obli- 


gation —concerning the principles of civil government and 
law—concerning the attributes and providence of the 
Supreme Being—concerning the divine authority of the 
Moſaic and Chriſtian revelation—and laſtly, concerning the 


general deſign and ſpirit, and the peculiar doctrines of Chriſ- 


tianity—with the arguments uſually urged in ſupport of the 


different opinions which have been entertained on theſe ſub- 


jets, —lay before his underſtanding in methodical arrange- 
ment, always ready to be called forth as occafion required. 


Nor was his mind a mere common- place of metaphyſical and 
theological knowledge. On every topic of this kind which 
engaged his attention, he deliberated calmly, reaſoned clear- 
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Tax Holy Scriptures he ſtudied with that cloſe and minute 
attention, which was the reſult of a fincere deſire to under- 


| ſtand theſe ſacred volumes, and to deduce from them an 
uncorrupted ſyſtem of religion and morals. In theſe im- 


portant ſtudies, he not only made a judicious uſe of every 
aid which could be derived from the labours of critics and 
commentators, but availed himſelf of every light, which 
an extenſive knowledge of antient hiſtory both eccleſiaſtical 
and civil, a good acquaintance with the writings of the 


Fathers of the Chriſtian Church, and a critical ſkill in the 
original languages of the Old and New Tenne, could 
afford him. Vf. 


NoR were his reſearches confined to the more immediate 
objects of his profeſſion, morals and theology. He took an 


extenſive range through the fields of antient learning, and 


formed an intimate acquaintance with the philoſophers, 
hiſtorians and poets of Greece and Rome. Regarding theſe 
invaluable remains of antiquity as the moſt perfect models 
of correct and elegant compoſition, and as an inexhauſtible 
treaſury of rational entertainment. to a cultivated mind ; he 
ſtudied them, at the ſame time with all the accuracy of a 


judicious critic, and with all the diſcernment and feeling of 
a man 
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a man of true taſte. From the walks of literature, he often 


turned aſide into the paths of natural ſcience; and in theſe 
occaſional excurſions, he gathered up much valuable know- 
ledge, reſpecting the general laws of the material world, the 
diſtinct properties of bodies, and the hiſtory of nature, 
animate and inanimate. In ſhort, there is ſcarcely a province 
in the extenſive and daily enlarging empire of human know- 
ledge, which his philoſophic and inquiſitive mind did not 
viſit, though his particular engagements or inclinations 
might lead him to fix his more ſtated reſidence in one region 
rather than another. BL 


Bur let it not be from hence ſurmiſed, that his learning was 


too extenſive to be deep and ſolid. The ignorant and the 


indolent are apt to take ic ſur granted, that cvery man who 
is a general ſcholar, muſt for that reaſon be a ſuperficial one. 


But the induſtrious bee doth not extract her ſweets from the 
flowers ſhe viſits, the leſs perfectly, becauſe ſhe roves from 
plant to plant, and from field to field: nor doth the philo- 
ſopher leſs completely execute his purpoſe in any ſingle 
branch of ſtudy, becauſe he has activity of mind and patient 
aſſiduity ſufficient to enable him, when one vein of the 


quarry is exhauſted, to open another. Of this the preſent 


example is a ſufficient confirmation : for notwithſtanding the 
variety of his purſuits, he did not ſatisfy himſelf with ſkim- 
ming 


MY 


ming over the ſurface of knowledge, but- t Peta its dA 
__ ahd hidden — | | 
WITH an underſtanding thus richly furniſhed, this ex- 
cellent man poſſeſſed the moſt rational and OE PRIN CIPLES 
of religion and virtue. a | 18 


Tur firſt object of his reſearches was, to diſcover thoſe 
truths which are the foundation of moral wiſdom. Subjects 
merely ſpeculative he occaſionally examined, either in the 
way of amuſement, or in the ordinary courſe of inſtruction. 
But thoſe queſtions which are intimately connected with the 
conduct of life, and the happineſs of rational beings, he 
ſtudied with a degree of attention and ſolicitude, Abel * 
covered a deep ſenſe of chi itportance, 


WHILST he readily a the exiſtence, and the 
powerful operation, of original principles in human nature, 
he was no advocate for that indolent philoſophy (fo well 


adapted to the ſpirit and manners of the preſent age) which 


has raiſed an unnatural conteſt between Reaſon and Common 
Senſe, and inſtructed men to truſt to their feelings rather 
than to their underſtandings. He thought it the duty of 
every rational being to employ his powers of reaſoning and 


judging in the ſearch of truth, and to endeavour to deduce 


the practical rules of life and manners from ſuch theoretical 
propoſitions 


ord 
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propoſitions as have been eſtabliſhed by concluſive argu- 


mentation. Accordingly, he employed his moſt ſerious 


thoughts in framing a conſiſtent and connected ſyſtem of 
belief, which, though not wholly free from difficulties, 
might however have the ſupport of probable evidence from 
reaſon or teſtimony. On theſe grounds—perhaps the only 
grounds which ought to ſatisfy a wiſe man—he built his 
opinions concerning the great ſubjects of morals, religion 
and chriſtianity. And from theſe opinions he deduced prac- 


tical maxims of conduct, which he at all times conſcien- 
tiouſly obſerved; ſtrictly adhering to whatever he judged to 


be ſuitable to the nature and condition of man, conducive to 


the happineſs of the ſpecies, and conformable to the laws 
of God. 


TE laws of God, as promulged in the Goſpel of Chriſt, 
he obeyed with religious exactneſs. Acknowledging the 
divine authority of this great Legiſlator after having examined 


with the moſt anxious attention the grounds of his claim; 


the precepts of Chriſtianity, and the ſanctions by which they 
are ſupported, operated with all their energy upon his mind 


to produce the character of à ſincere and exemplary 
CHRISTIAN. 


His ideas of the Supreme Being, and of the nature of his 


moral government, were worthy of the Chriſtian Philoſopher: 
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and they were ſo conſtantly preſent to his mind, and fo 
deeply impreſſed upon his heart, that they formed a ſettled 
habit of piety which influenced all his actions, and produced 
a lively ſenſe of religion which animated all his devotions. 
His piety was not merely a principle; it was a ſentiment, 
which conſtantly poſſeſſed his mind, and which diſcovered 
itſelf in the ſolemnity with which he always performed the 
duties of religious worſhip, and in the reverence with which 
he at all times ſpoke of the Deity. In this reſpect he re- 


ſembled that religious philoſopher, Mr. Beyle, of whom it 
is related, that he never mentioned the name of God without 


viſible expreſſions of profound veneration. 


CONCEIVING it to be the great object of the Chriſtian 
Revelation, to give maukiud au aſſurancc of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments, and thus to connect the actions 


and events of the preſent life with the life to come; he re- 


garded it as the firſt Chriſtian duty, to © ſeek for glory, 
© honour, and immortality by a patient continuance in well- 
* doing,” and held it as a maxim, which with a ſincere 
Chriſtian will admit of no exception, That wherever the 
intereſts of this world and the next interfere, the former 


ought to give way to the latter. 


Hz could not perſuade himſelf to adopt thoſe relaxed ideas 


of the ſyſtem of Chriſtian morals, by which many accom- 
| modate 
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modate their principles to the taſte of a luxurious and licen- 
tious age, and while they indulge every favourite inclination 
without control, ſtill imagine themſelves good Chriſtians. 
This attempt to lower the ſtandard of Chriſtian morals, till 


it is brought to ſome ſort of agreement with faſhionable 


opinions, and affords ſome indulgence to faſhionable follies 
and vices, he conſidered as the moſt dangerous corruption 
of Chriſtianity. 


Tux principles of this good man were not of that pliant 
kind, which could eaſily adapt themſelves to every occa- 
fion, Had he been placed in a ſituation which would 
have required an extenſive intercourſe with mankind, they 
would probably have ſubjected him to difficulties, of which 
the. man of the world has 110 —— They would 
have required him to ſtruggle againſt the tide of licentious 
manners: but they would have ſupported him in the ſtrug- 
ole ; they would not have ſuffered him to be carried away by 
the torrent. They would have laid upon him the hard 


neceſſity of refuſing the bribes, with which avarice and ambi- 


tion would have tempted him to practice“ the deceits of 
unrighteouſneſs : but they would have enabled him to view 
the ſeducing bait with honeſt indignation; and in the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his integrity they would have given him a prize, 
which mines of ſilver could not purchaſe. 


(2 2 HAPP 
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Happy for him, however, it was, that his ſituation and | 
profeſſion in life excuſed him from theſe painful trials, and 
permitted him to practice every leſſon of contentment, 
moderation and inflexible integrity, which Chriſtianity teach- 
eth, without being expoſed to the ridicule of unprincipled 
libertines, or to the inſolent diſdain of thoſe who have 
loaded themſelves with the ſpoils of iniquity. His humble 
ſtation, it is true, did not afford him the envied diſtinctions 
which attend the rich and mighty: but his great mind, 
inured to ſeek, and not doubting to find, ſufficient ſtores of 
happineſs within itſelf, taught him to deſpiſe them. 80 
much did he value the treaſures of wiſdom and virtue above 
the gifts of fortune, —ſo tenacious was he of the precious 


ſtores he poſſeſſed, — that he has often declared, that he 
ſhuuld be feartul of receiving a great increaſe of riches. leſt 


they ſhould rob him of that philoſophic tranquillity and ſelf- 
poſſeſſion, and thoſe intellectual and moral pleaſures, which 
he valued above every thing elſe. 

= Tux ſame rational and Chriſtian principles, which gave 
ö him ſuch elevation and ſtrength of mind, likewiſe taught 

i ö him the leſſons of humility and charity. 
if Id the midiſt of all his great attainments, and the diſtinc- 
ſt | tion and reſpect which theſe procured him, he always diſ- 
4 covered the utmoſt diffidence of his abilities, and was him- 
* 1 ſelf 


Mn 

ſelf the only perſon unacquainted with his merit. Far from 
ce thinking of himſelf more highly than he ought to think,” 
he never aſſumed to himſelf the conſequence which every one 
elſe perceived to belong to him. In ſome caſes this exceſs 
of modeſty was perhaps painful to himſelf: on ſome ac- 
counts, it was doubtleſs to be regretted by others; particu- 
larly, as it has deprived poſterity of all opportunity of reap- 
ing benefit from his labours: but, let us not, for this, 
refuſe the tribute which is due to a virtue which all good 
men agree to admire, and which is“ in the fight of God of 
great price. 


BENEVOLENCE was in this good man, ſomething more 
than gentleneſs and ſenſibility of nature; it was a principle 


and habit, grafted on the itock of natural temper by reflec- 
tion, and eſtabliſhed by the authority of religion. Hence it 


was uniform and ſteady in its operation, diſpoſing him to 
every good work, Tt was this ſpirit of Chriſtian charity 
which diffuſed an air of courteſy and urbanity over his whole 
manner, free from the ſmalleſt tincture of inſincerity. It 
was this ſpirit which inclined him to“ follow peace with all 
men,” —which prevented even the ſons of diſcord from being 
his enemies, and which united him to his friends and con- 
nections, by bonds which nothing but death could have 
diſſolved. Laſtly, it was this ſpirit which led him to the 
exerciſe of moderation and candour, in a degree which re- 

flects 
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flets diſtinguiſhed honour upon his character, and merits 
particular notice, 


Nor that he was indifferent to the cauſe of truth, or un- 
concerned for the ſupport of pure religion, No man was 
ever more in earneſt in the ſearch of the former, or more 
deſirous of ſerving the intereſts of the latter. But his good 
ſenſe, extenſive reading, and deep thinking, enabled him to 
perceive the difficulties which attend every ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy and religion, and the numerous avenues by which pre- 
judice and miſapprehenſion find their way into the human 
mind. He felt the full force of the reflection which was 
made by one who has obtained, by way of diſtinction, the 
appellation of the wiſe man, — a reflection which thoſe who 


know the moſt, are always molt inclined to adopt — ] ſaid, 
I will be wiſe, but it is far from me.” Hence he was always 


open to conviction himſelf, and always diſpoſed to allow the 
_ utmoſt ſcope for freedom of iuquiry to others. He knew 
how to encourage a liberal ſpirit, to indulge inquiſitiveneſs, 
and even to endure contradiction; and could bear every thing 
but ignorant conceit, and obſtinate pertinacity. There are not 
a few who will patiently allow you to controvert their opi- 
nions in ſome points, while you confine yourſelf within 
a certain latitude; but if you venture farther, their appre- 
henſions are alarmed ; their temper 1s diſcompoſed and you 


haye little chance of obtaining a fair hearing. The good 
man 


L ig. 

man whoſe character I am deſcribing, carried his liberality 
and candour much farther. Perceiving that freedom of diſ- 
courſe, as well as of thinking, is neceſſary to the diſcovery 
of truth, he liſtened with a candid ear to every argument 
which was propoſed with ingenuity and modeſty. 


Goop Chriſtians of every ſect, and honeſt men of every 
perſuaſion, had a ſhare in his eſteem. Merit of every kind 
he was capable of diſtinguiſhing, and was always inclined to 
reſpect. As a philoſopher, the ſociety of wiſe and learned men 
was his delight. As a Chriſtian, he loved every true friend 
of religion and virtue as his brother. As a citizen, he 
lamented the diſorders and corruptions of the ſtate, and 
prayed for the proſperity of his country. As a man, he in- 
tereſted himſelf in whatever concerned the improvement and 


happineſs of mankind. 


Such were the endowments, ſuch the virtues, which diſ- 
tinguiſhed the character of this valuable man. How faith- 
fully, how ſucceſsfully, theſe talents were employed in the 


ſervice of mankind, now remains to be related. 


TE influence of his eminent attainments and excellent 
qualities, was long and largely experienced in his domeſtic 
relations. To the virtues of the huſband and the father, 


thoſe who beſt knew their value, and are now, with tears of 
affection 


1 
affection and gratitude, lamenting their loſs, will bear a 


willing teſtimony. Of the {kill and ſucceſs with which he 
performed the duties of parental education, the world is in 


poſſeſſion of proofs, which will live to diſtant poſterity. 


Ix the capacity of a Chriſtian miniſter, he diſcharged the 
offices of the ſacred character with dignity and reputation. 
But infirmities .of conſtitution ſoon rendering it hazardous 
for him to ſpeak in public, he directed his labours into the 
channel of private education, Afterwards, through many 
of the moſt valuable years of his life, he was more publicly 


employed in communicating the rich ſtores of learning and 
ſcience which he had with ſo much judgment and induſtry 


collected, to young men deſtined for various ſtations in life, and 
particularly to ſuch as were devoted to the Chriſtian miniſtry. 


Ix theſe important labours he diſcovered a degree of ability, 
wiſdom and fidelity, which commanded univerſal reſpect from 


thoſe who attended upon his inſtructions. Upon every ſub- 3 
ject, he laid before them a full and methodical detail of the Y 
principal arguments, advanced on each fide by the beſt 5 1 
writers; ſubjoining his own obſervations, which were al- . 7 
ways the reſult of patient thinking and mature judgment: % 


but at the ſame time leaving his pupils at full liberty to exa- 
mine the merits of every queſtion, and form an opinion for 


themſelves. Unbiaſſed himſelf, he uſed neither artifice nor 
= influence 


„ 
influence to bias others. To this may be added, that he 
conveyed his ideas with a clearneſs of method, preciſion of 


language, and energy of elocution, which commanded atten- 
tion, and gave a peculiar dignity and weight to his inſtruc- 
tions. And whilſt he was careful to furniſh thoſe who were 
educating for the Chriſtian miniſtry with all the knowledge 
proper to the profeſſion, he was equally ſolicitous to inſtil 
into their minds the principles, and to inſpire them with the 
ſpirit, of Chriſtianity. His lectures on Morals and Theology, 
and his comments upon the Holy Scriptures, were adapted to 
improve the heart, as well as to inform the underſtanding. 
In this manner did this judicious and faithful Preceptor ap- 
prove himſelf a © well- inſtructed ſcribe, able to bring out of 
his treaſures things new and old.” And he had the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing his labours in this important branch of educa- 
tion amply rewarded, in the growing reputation and uſeful- 
neſs of thoſe who, having fat at the feet of this Gamaliel, 
have from time to time gone forth into the churches of 
Chriſt, “thoroughly furniſhed ” for their office, * work- 
men who need not be aſhamed.” In their faithful labours 
in the cauſe of religion and virtue, being dead, he yet 
ſpeaketh. ” — 


HRE let me be permitted to mention with grateful reſpec, 
the eſſential ſupport and reputation, which the Semmary of 
learning, in which he preſided from its firſt inſtitution, has de- 
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rived from his numerous and important ſervices, which have 
ſo largely contributed to accompliſh the laudable deſigns of 
its generous founders, to overcome the difficulties which 
have from time to time riſen up to obſtruct its ſucceſs, 
and to give it that degree of ſtability, and that proſpe& of 
increaſing uſefulneſs, which it at preſent enjoys. As long as 
this Seminary continues to be diſtinguiſhed by ſound learning, 
juſt and liberal principles, and virtuous manners, ſo long 
let the name of A1kxin be there remembered with reſpect 


and veneration. 


Bur it is of more general concern, and reflects higher 


honour on his memory, to add, that the aſſiduous labours 
of his long and valuable life were a public bleſſing to the 


world, by advancing uſeful knowledge, and propagating 
the genuine principles of religion and virtue. On theſe 
accounts he deſerves to be ranked among the benefactors and 


friends of mankind, and to be remembered with diſtinction 


by diſtant poſterity. But, though poſterity ſhould neglect 
to give his name a place in the tablet of Fame, it cannot be 
doubted, that it will be enrolled in the tablet of merit by the 
hand of the Almighty, and preſerved with honour in the 


records of eternity. 


Tun natural cloſe of a life diſtinguiſhed by ſuch high 


attainments and uſeful virtues, is an old-age of tranquillity, 
| and 


[4] 
and a peaceful death. In this manner it was that this exem- 
plary Chriſtian ** finiſhed his courſe.” Juſt at the period, 
when an apprehenſion of increaſing infirmites, more perceived 
by himſelf than his friends, had induced him to form the 
deſign of retiring from his public labours, whilſt he was 
yet in poſſeſſion of his excellent talents, and in the actual 
exerciſe of them, he was called to receive the eternal“ re- 
compence of reward, and permitted, without the painful 


prelude of lingering ſickneſs and decay, to © enter into the 
joy of his Lord. MY 


© BLESSED are the dead, who thus die in the Lord; for 
they reſt from their labours and their works follow them.” 
« Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 


3 


* end of that man is peace. 


Is there not, my brethren, in the character we have been 
contemplating, a voice which ſpeaks aloud this language; 
« Be ye followers of me, even as I alſo have been of Chriſt ?” 
To ſuch a voice, who will not be diſpoſed to lend a willing 


and obedient ear? 


AmMoNnG thoſe who have liſtened with admiration to the 
doctrine of this wiſe Preceptor, and gathered up the rich 
fruits of knowledge which have fallen from his lips, none 
will, I truſt, be found, who will pay leſs regard to the filent 

| but 


[ 20 ] 


but authoritative language of his character, than they have 
been accuſtomed to pay to his living inſtructions. From the 
diſciples of ſuch a maſter much is to be expected; eſpecially 
from thoſe to whom his labours were more particularly de- 
voted, the candidates for the Sacred Profeſſion. From theſe 
it will be expected, that they retain that high idea of the 
dignity and ſanctity of the clerical character, and that ſtrong 
perception of the religious and moral obligations connected 
with it, which they muſt, in ſome degree at leaſt, have im- 
bibed from the precepts and example of their Teacher. It 
will be expected that, thus inſtructed, they enter upon their 
office under a deep conviction of the reality and importance 
of religious and moral principles, and with a ſincere deſire 
to render ſome eſſential ſervice to mankind, by judiciouſly and 
faithfully diſcharging the functions of the Chriſtian miniſtry. 
It will be expected that, conſidering themſelves as profeſſional 
advocates in the cauſe of truth, virtue, and religion, and 
herein intruſted with an important charge, for which they 
are accountable to the public, and to the great Lord of all, 
they will ſupport the dignity of their profeſſion, by unſpotted 
purity of character, by a manly gravity of deportment, by 
cultivating a taſte for ſcience and literature, and by aſſiduous 
endeavours, both in public and private, to propagate rational 


principles and virtuous manners. 


Ir theſe expectations ſhould, in any inſtances, be fruſtrated; 


if any who have been taught by this eminent Inſtructor ſhould 
enter 


[ 1-1 


enter upon the ſacred office with a light and trifling mind— 
inattentive to the nature of the character they are aſſuming — 
inſenſible of the weighty duties belonging to it; or ſhould 
hereafter bring diſgrace upon their profeſſion by giving them- 
ſelyes up to indolence, diſſipation, or licentiouſneſs; — But 


let me be excuſed from purſuing into its conſequences a ſup- 
poſition, which it is, I truſt, unneceſſary to make : let me 
preſume, that no one will act ſo inconſiſtently with the vene- 
ration which he profeſſes to entertain for the memory of this 
great and good man, as to trample under foot his moſt ſolemn 
inſtructions. 


I MusT not conclude without ſuggeſting, in a few words, 
an important reflection. which men of every rank and pro- 
feſſion may deduce from the character which has been exhi- 
bited. In this character you have ſeen the happy fruits of 
intellectual and moral culture: you have ſeen how much it 
is in the power of Wiſdom to do for her followers : you 
have ſeen, that an improved underſtanding, honeſt principles, 
and virtuous manners, can give a man the true enjoyment 
of himſelf, qualify him for extenſive uſefulneſs, procure him 
univerſal reſpect, and enable him to live happily and to die 
in peace. Go to the moſt ſucceſsful devotees of Wealth—the 
divinity whom all the world worſhippeth—and call upon 
them to declare, whether it has been in her power, to do 
as much for them. Filling their coffers, has ſhe at the ſame 

time 
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time enriched their underſtandings ? Increaſing their power 
of doing good, has ſhe withal increaſed the inclination ? Sur- 
rounding them with that, ſplendor which captivates vulgar 
admiration, and procures the external expreſſions of deference 
and reſpect; has ſhe likewiſe endued them with that ſterling 
integrity, which commands the tribute of heart- felt eſteem *? 
Placing within their reach the inſtruments of luxurious en- 
joyment, has ſhe alſo given them a contented mind, and 
provided them with a © more enduring ſubſtance,” which 
will abide with them when the gifts of fortune ſhall © take to 
themſelves wings and fly away? — If theſe are things which 
Wealth has never done for her moſt favoured votaries—which 
lie wholly beyond her power; let her no longer preſume to 


maintain the unequal conteſt with Wiſdom : let all aid 


agree in acknowledging, that the merchaudiſe of wiſdom 
* js better than the merchandiſe of filver; and the gain 
« thereof, than fine gold.” © Wiſdom is the principal thing, 
« therefore get wiſdom ; and with all thy getting, get un- 


ce derſtanding.“ 
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